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About  This  Issue 


Flow  do  we  move?  How  do  we  learn  to  move 
swiftly  and  skillfully?  To  those  two  questions 
Oberlin’s  psychologists  have  devoted  thirty  years 
of  research.  Professor  Renshaw's  article  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  their  work.  Pictures  show  how 
movement  is  studied. 

The  Junior  Alumni  Council's  poll  of  its  members 
to  get  their  opinion  of  Oberlin’s  athletic  policies 
returned  a strong  endorsement  of  the  present  pro- 
gram.  The  interesting  results  are  reported  herewith, 
and  detailed  tabulations  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Forecast 

Readers  are  reminded  that  the  next  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  will  not  appear  until  February 
15,  no  issue  is  published  in  January. 


Outgrowth  of  the  Occupational  Symposium  for- 
merly  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association,  the 
Men’s  Career  Conference  was  this  month's  out- 
standing event.  A student  committee,  the  Bureau 
of  Appointments,  and  the  Alumni  Association 
united  in  sponsoring  the  conference. 

Other  articles  in  this  issue  deserve  attention — es- 
pecially the  digest  of  President  Wilkins’  annual  re- 
port. It  is  a record  of  an  interesting  year.  All  Ober- 
lin friends  will  grieve  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Dan  Bradley,  well-beloved  friend  of  so  many  of  us. 

Season’s  Greetings! 

To  all  our  readers,  the  staff  extends  sincere  good 
wishes  for  the  new  year.  We  have  good  resolu- 
tions about  future  issues  of  your  magazine! 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AT  OBERLIN 


by  Samuel  Renshaw 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology 
Ohio  State  University 


By  way  of  introduction  let  it  be  said 
that  I am  not  an  alumnus  of  Oberlin; 
neither  am  I a member  of  her  faculty; 
nor  am  I writing  these  lines  for  profit. 
These  facts  establish  my  own  disinter- 
estedness, and  enable  me  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  tell  the  body  of  Oberlin 
alumni  some  things  which  perhaps  they 
do  not  know  about  an  important  de- 
partment of  their  Alma  Mater. 

Perhaps  I should  go  further  and  make 
it  clear  that  my  acquaintance  with 
Oberlin's  psychology  laboratory  has 
been  gained  through  two  sources:  first, 
from  contributions  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  journals  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a century,  and 
secondly,  through  a limited  but  delight- 
ful personal  and  professional  acquaint- 
ance with  the  guiding  genius  of  that 
laboratory.  Professor  Raymond  Herbert 
Stetson,  who,  in  thirty  years  of  teach- 
ing and  research,  has  not  only  written 
into  the  permanent  literature  of  the 
science  contributions  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  also  has  stimulated  and  in- 
spired many  young  scholars  to  do  like- 
wise. 

I think  without  question  that  eveiy 
scholar  throughout  the  world  who  is 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Oberlin 
laboratory — and  this  means  the  work 

Studying  coordination  of  right 
and  left  hand.  Arm  movements 
are  recorded  on  smoked  drum  in 
foreground  through  intermedia- 
tion of  threads  attached  to  index 
fingers. 

Recording  pattern  of  muscular 
contractions  involved  in  breath- 
ing by  taking  simultaneous  action- 
current  records.  Adhesive  tape 
holds  electrodes  in  place  and 
wires  transmit  minute  electrical 
impulses  induced  by  muscular 
contraction. 


The  significance  of  the  work  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  Oberlin’s  psy- 
chology department  under  Professor 
Stetson’s  direction  up  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement  last  June  is  best  estimated  by 
an  expert  having  no  connection  with 
Oberlin.  Professor  Renshaw,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  has  been  good  enough 
to  prepare  this  article  on  the  research 
program  which  has  been  developed  at 
Oberlin  in  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
which  is  non>  being  continued  under 
Professor  L.  D.  Hartson  and  his  col- 
leagues. Pictures  illustrate  research  in 
movement  analysis  as  carried  on  in 
Oberlin’s  laboratory. 

centered  about  the  intellect  and  per- 
sonality of  Professor  Stetson — would 
agree  that  here  is  an  imposing  example 
of  the  wisdom  of  an  unvarying  adher- 
ence to  certain  fundamentals.  By  this 
I mean  that  Professor  Stetson  and  the 
Oberlin  laboratory  have  achieved  the 
best  type  of  world-wide  recognition  for 
conspicuous  and  important  contribu- 
tions to  certain  simple  problems  which 
are  not  really  simple  at  all.  In  so  doing, 
the  Oberlin  group  has  wisely  shunned 


the  temptation  to  follow  popular  and 
transient  trends  which  have  so  often 
led  men  to  scatter  their  efforts  and 
therefore  to  stop  short  of  ideal  levels  of 
achievement. 

Speaking  as  a colleague  from  a neigh- 
boring institution  I can  testify  that 
Professor  Stetson  and  his  co-workers 
have  always  exhibited  in  marked  degree 
the  modesty,  the  true  scientist’s  disdain 
of  the  limelights,  and  characteristically 
one  thinks  of  Stetson  not  as  an  autocrat 
exercising  dictatorial  powers  over  the 
thinking  and  activities  of  the  Oberlin 
laboratory,  but  as  a leader,  a source  of 
inspiration,  wise  counsel,  and  as  the 
one  who  gives  that  degree  of  continuity 
and  relatedness  to  the  studies  over  a 
period  of  years  which  causes  them 
severally  to  increase  their  contributory 
importance. 

You  have  read  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine  that  Professor 
Stetson  has  been  honored  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a commemorative  volume  of 
papers  produced  by  his  former  students 
and  colleagues.  Seventeen  individuals 
contributed  scientific  articles  compris- 
ing some  250  pages  in  the  twentieth 
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This  apparatus  amplifies  1,000,- 
000  times  the  electrical  impulses 
induced  by  muscular  contraction, 
and  photographs  the  action-cur- 
rents by  means  of  an  oscillograph 
( extreme  right  of  picture). 


volume  (1939)  of  the  Journal  of  General 
Psychology,  a leading  periodical  in  this 
field.  In  his  introductory  preface,  Pro- 
fessor L.  D.  Hartson  aptly  points  out 
the  fact  that  Stetson’s  doctoral  disserta- 
tion problem  provided  for  him  “a  field 
of  investigation  large  enough  to  com- 
mand the  efforts  of  a lifetime.  Professor 
Stetson’s  initial  work  was  in  the  field 
of  rhythmic  movements.  His  interest  in 
rhythm  and  the  analysis  of  skilled  move- 
ments may  be  traced,  in  part  at  least, 
to  his  experience  in  learning  the  tech- 
nique of  piano  playing.  In  addition  to 
the  normal  youth’s  interest  in  results, 
he  manifested  the  scientist’s  curiosity 
concerning  the  mechanism  involved  in 
achieving  those  results.  For  the  last 
forty  years,  the  analysis  of  the  process 
of  producing  skilled  movements  was  to 
be  the  le it  motif  of  his  research.” 
History,  of  course,  must  give  us  the 
true  perspective  in  judging  the  impor- 
tance of  any  scientific  contribution,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  im- 
portant problems  relating  to  the  funda- 
mental question  of  how  living  things 
form  habits;  how  the  early  incoordinate 
and  inexpedient  movements  become 
transformed  into  the  smooth,  effective 
operations  of  the  virtuoso,  must  ascribe 
to  Stetson  and  the  Oberlin  laboratory  a 
position  of  highest  rank  in  this  impor- 
tant field  of  human  knowledge.  It  would 
be  true  to  say  that  Stetson  did  a piece  of 
real  pioneering  in  the  formulation  of  his 
motor  theory  of  rhythm  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent expansion  and  elaboration  of 
the  principles  involved  in  showing  that 
the  efficient  habit  is  no  mere  re-arrange- 
ment  of  part  processes  but  consists  of  a 
radical  transformation  from  the  jerky, 
spastic  early  movements  into  ballisti- 
form  movements,  (In  which  the  muscle 
group  contracts  without  opposition  and 
the  1, mb  swings  free.  Ed.)  a thing  of 
radically  different  kind. 

quote  further  from  Professor 
Hartson,  “One  must  refer  to  one  other 
plank  in  Stetson’s  systematic  platform: 
the  principle  of  the  peripheral  organiza- 
tion of  the  reaction  pattern.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  central  nervous  system  is 
obvious  but  its  role  has  been  exag- 
gerated. Trace  the  antecedents  of  the 
reaction  pattern  to  the  brain,  if  you 
will,  (and  know  enough  neurology)  but 
the  brain  pattern,  if  there  be  one,  is  not 
born  of  immaculate  conception;  its 
organization  originates  in  the  stimulus 
pattern.  Genetically,  the  primitive  func- 
tion of  the  stimulus  pattern  is  the  initia- 
tion of  a motor  pattern.  Perceiving  in- 
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volves  tentative  anticipatory  move- 
ments. The  organization  of  the  per- 
ceptual pattern  occurs  as  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  continuing  series  of  motor 
reactions,  the  implicit  and  explicit  in- 
termingling, rather  than  alternating 
with  each  other.  Thus,  aiming  at  a 
point  on  the  target-hand  with  a con- 
tralateral finger  involves  a progressive 
adjustment  of  both  the  target-arm  and 
the  pointing  finger,  and  also  an  adjust- 
ment (possibly  postural)  in  those  im- 
plicit patterns  which  constitute  the 
symbolic  reactions.  Just  as  posture 
consists  of  a set  of  ‘changing  contrac- 
tions,’ or  ‘moving  fixations,’  so  perceiv- 
ing and  other  symbolic  processes  are 
action-patterns  which  take  time  to 
shape  themselves.  The  symbolic  pat- 
terns, like  the  overt  motor  patterns,  re- 
quire a connecting  neural  system,  but 
they  do  not  result  from  engrams  in  the 
brain.  The  most  promising  approach 
to  an  understanding  of  the  way  in 
which  the  brain  does  function  is 
through  an  analysis  of  movements.” 

The  monographs  by  Stetson  and 
McDill,  “Mechanism  of  Different 
Types  of  Movements,”  1923;  and  by 
Stetson  and  Tuthill,  The  ^Measure- 
ment  of  Rhythmic  Unit  Groups,” 
1923;  and  the  paper  by  Stetson  and 
Bouman,  “The  Coordination  of  Simple 
Skilled  Movements,”  1935,  are  some 
examples  of  the  Oberlin-developed 
techniques  which  have  so  greatly  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
skilled  movements  and  how  we  make 
them.  Future  years  may  show  that 
these  studies  have  also  materially 
helped  in  the  formulation  of  a sounder 
conceptual  framework  for  the  better 
understanding  and  control  of  the  sym- 

Smoked  drum  shows  record  of 
muscle  deformation  induced  by 
movements  of  the  tapping  finger. 


bolic  processes  in  perceiving  and  re- 
membering. 

It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to 
detail  all  of  the  developments  of  ap- 
paratus, methods  and  point  of  view 
which  have  contributed  not  only  to 
psychology  at  Oberlin  but  to  scholars 
throughout  the  world.  Nor  is  this  in- 
fluence limited  to  the  single  group  of 
problems  relating  to  skilled  movements. 
Much  could  be  said  concerning  the 
work  on  speech  sounds  and  phonetics; 
on  the  studies  of  the  functions  of  the 
skin,  on  the  action  of  potential  work; 
and  on  the  conditioning  of  responses. 
Viewed  from  the  point  of  the  interested 
neighbor  spectator,  Oberlin  can  be 
very,  very  proud  of  the  developments 
she  has  produced  in  psychology  in  the 
past  thirty  years.  She  can  be  very,  very 
proud  of  Raymond  Herbert  Stetson,  a 
scholar,  a gentleman,  a scientist,  and 
a teacher  of  the  first  order  of  merit. 
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SPORTS  PROGRAM  APPROVED 

Results  of  Poll  of  Alumni 


When  mention  is  made  of  alumni 
opinion  of  Oberlin's  athletics,  local 
Oberlin  supporters  immediately  as- 
sume a defensive  position  and  begin  to 
cite  figures  going  back  to  1890  to  show 
that  Oberlin  has  won  a good  half  of  her 
encounters  in  all  sports.  But  back  in 
everybody's  minds  is  the  record  of  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  two  major  inter- 
collegiate sports,  football  and  basket- 
ball, which  shows  many  more  losses 
than  wins  in  this  period.  As  at  other 
institutions,  Oberlin  alumni  are  sup- 
posed to  look  at  this  record,  damn  the 
coach  or  high  scholastic  standards  or 
some  other  alleged  cause  of  the  de- 
pression, and  write  Oberlin  out  of  their 
good  graces. 

But  just  what  do  Oberlin  alumni 
really  think  of  Oberlin’s  athletic  poli- 
cies? The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  ask, 
and  this  the  Junior  Alumni  Council  de- 
cided to  do.  Being  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  classes  graduated  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Junior  Coun- 
cil limited  its  opinion  poll  to  recent 
classes.  The  questionnaire,  which  was 
compiled  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Men’s  and  Women’s  Departments 
of  Physical  Education,  was  mailed  out 
in  September  to  1 ,000  members  of  these 
classes,  one  in  every  five  persons  who 
have  graduated  since  1924. 

Replies  were  received  from  107  men 
and  55  women,  a 16%  return  on  the 
questionnaire,  a very  good  record  for 
this  type  of  undertaking  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  follow-up  on 
those  failing  to  reply. 

The  Intercollegiate  Program 

The  most  surprising  fact  arising  out 
of  this  questionnaire  was  the  small 
number  of  replies  which  brought  a 
protest  against  the  record  of  wins  and 
losses  in  this  period  in  major  inter- 
collegiate sports.  It  seemed  reasonable 
to  expect  that  alumni  with  an  axe  to 
grind  would  certainly  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  state  their  views, 
those  in  agreement  with  present  policies 
might  be  expected  to  be  less  inclined  to 
respond.  Yet,  among  both  men  and 
women,  seventy  to  eighty  percent  of 
those  responding  indicated  approval  of 
the  present  relationship  between  inter- 
collegiate and  intramural  sports. 

When  the  alumni  responding  were 


Should  we  increase,  continue 
as  is,  or  reduce  present  emphasis 
on  intercollegiate  sports,  intra- 
mural sports ? 

How  much  time  should  students 
give  to  athletics? 

Hoiv  many  alumni  continue 
with  sports  activities  after  college? 

Do  Oherlin  alumni  ivorry  about 
losing  football  teams? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
underlying  the  poll  of  graduates 
of  the  past  fifteen  years  in  the 
project  of  the  Junior  Alumni 
Council  here  reported  on. 

divided  into  those  who  had  showed 
active  interest  in  sports  while  at  Ober- 
lin,  and  those  who  had  not,  the  result 
was  similar.  Among  women  active  in 
sports,  77%  approved  of  the  present 
intercollegiate  policy,  and  of  the  in- 
active women,  74%  approved.  Among 
men  active  in  varsity  sports  at  college, 
55%  approved  the  present  intercol- 
legiate policy;  as  did  70%  of  the  men 
active  in  intramural  sports,  and  69% 
of  the  men  who  took  very  little  part  in 
sports  while  students. 

The  Intra-Mural  Program 

The  College’s  recent  policy  of  build- 
ing up  the  intramural  sports  program, 
increasing  the  number  of  sports  and  the 
number  of  men  and  women  participat- 
ing, also  received  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  alumni  responding  to  the 
questionnaire.  Of  the  women  who  had 
been  active  in  sports  at  Oberlin,  45% 
favored  further  build  up  of  the  program 
and  55%  approved  of  the  program  as 
now  in  effect;  of  the  women  who  took 
little  part  in  sports  at  Oberlin,  46% 
favored  further  building  up  of  intra- 
mural sports,  and  40%  approved  of  the 
present  status.  The  Varsity  men 
favored  the  present  status  of  intra- 
murals — 60%,  while  33%  favored  in- 
crease in  the  program.  Of  the  men  who 
had  been  active  in  intramural  sports  at 
Oberlin,  46%  favored  further  build  up 
of  the  intramurals,  and  46%  approved 
of  the  status  quo.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  68%  of  the  men  who  took  no 


active  part  in  sports  while  students 
favored  further  build  up  of  the  intra- 
mural program. 

In  the  comments  which  were  written 
in  on  many  of  the  returns,  alumni 
seemed  more  concerned  with  the  im- 
portance of  including  in  the  college 
sports  program  those  activities  which 
can  be  continued  as  recreation  after 
college.  Among  the  sports  mentioned 
in  this  connection  are  handball,  squash, 
golf,  tennis,  swimming,  badminton 
(usually  by  women),  modern  dance 
(women),  all  of  which  are  now  on  the 
intramural  program,  and  in  all  of  which 
special  instruction  is  available  to 
students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
men  and  women  who  participated  very 
little  in  sports  while  at  Oberlin,  the 
great  majority,  86%  of  the  women  and 
80%  of  the  men,  stated  that  they  now 
believe  that  they  should  have  given 
more  time  to  sports.  This  would  seem 
to  justify  a word  of  advice  to  students 
now  in  college. 

Sports  Participation  after  College 

The  questionnaire  also  reveals  inter- 
esting facts  relative  to  participation  in 
active  sports  as  recreation  after  college. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  alumni  who  were  active  in 
sports  as  students  stated  that  they  are 
now  engaged  in  an  active  sports  pro- 
gram as  recreation.  But  very  important, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  of  those  who  did 
not  participate  actively  in  sports  at 
Oberlin,  53%  of  the  women  and  55% 
of  the  men  now  engage  in  active  sports 
recreation. 

Of  course,  Oberlin  alumni  want  to 
see  Oberlin  teams  make  a better  record 
than  in  the  recent  past.  But  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  they 
do  not  want  such  an  improvement  to 
come  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  those 
principles  which  have  characterised  the 
athletics  program  in  past  years.  Gen- 
uine pride  in  Oberlin’s  strict  adherence 
to  amateur  athletics,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  policy  of  considering  the 
athletic  program  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  program,  stand  out  as  pre- 
dominating features  of  the  alumni  re- 
sponse. The  possibility  that  Oberlin’s 
record  in  major  sports  is  adversely 
affected  by  the  recent  growth  in  num- 
ber of  the  minor  sports  does  not  seem 
greatly  to  concern  Oberlin  alumni. 
They  are  more  interested  in  sports  for 
every  student  in  the  role  of  participant 
rather  than  as  spectator. 

If  this  cross-section  of  alumni  opinion 
accurately  reflects  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  the  general  alumni  body  at  large, 
Oberlin’s  alumni  might  be  considered 
unique  in  educational  history. 

(Mimeographed  copies  of  the  tabula- 
tion of  results  of  the  questionnaire  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  alumnus  on  request.) 


Newly-arrived  recrtdts  lined  up  fo 


•r  inspection 


Laboratory  instruction 


NEW  WINGS  FOR  AMERICA 

by  Lloyd  P.  Hopwood,  ’29 

First  Lieut.,  Army  Air  Corps 


For  ten  long  and  at  times  somewhat 
haphazard  years,  I had  looked  forward 
to  June,  1939,  as  the  time  when  I would 
again  tread  the  elm-shaded  brick  walks 
of  Oberlm  and  view  with  a seemly 
nostalgia  the  many  physical  monu- 
ments to  four  happy  college  years. 
However,  this  ten-year  time  was  ren- 
dered definitely  inoperative  when  I 
found  myself  one  of  the  favored  few 
selected  to  help  in  the  organization  of 
what  I believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  in  the  history 
of  military  aviation  in  this  country. 

The  great  increase  in  the  Air  Corps, 
authorized  by  Congress  last  spring,  has 
made  the  “West  Point  of  the  Air,” 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  too  small  effec- 
tively to  handle  the  almost  tripled  pilot 
training  program;  it  became  necessary 
to  devise  some  new  method  of  training 
to  accommodate  the  great  influx  of  flying 
cadets.  After  much  detailed  study,  it 
was  decided  to  conduct  all  primary 
training  at  nine  civil  schools  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  significant 
that,  while  the  Air  Corps  for  thirty 
years  has  been  building  bit  by  bit  the 
finest  professional  flight  course  that 
money  and  careful  thought  and  experi- 
ence  could  evolve,  civil  flying  schools 
had  been  developing  facilities  and  stand- 
ards to  the  point  where,  without  too 
much  major  change,  the  Air  Corps 


could  entrust  to  them  the  painstaking 
and  exacting  job  of  primary  training. 
And  so,  to  these  nine  schools  went  Air 
Corps  supervisory  personnel,  airplanes, 
text-books  and  laboratory  equipment 
so  that  almost  overnight  an  enlarged 
program  of  training  swung  into  effec- 
tively smooth  operation. 

From  these  schools,  each  six  weeks, 
some  two  hundred  or  more  successful 
graduates  of  the  primary  course  are  con- 
solidated at  Randolph  Field  to  pursue 
the  basic  course.  Upon  completion  of 
this  basic  course,  the  final  move  to 
Kelly  Field  is  made,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  finishing  polish  is  added  to  fit  these 
flying  cadets  to  assume  responsibilities 
of  officers  and  to  carry  on  their  duties 
in  the  air  as  members  of  tactical  squad- 
rons of  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines. 

Here  in  San  Diego,  at  the  Ryan 
School  of  Aeronautics,  is  a typical 
cross-section  of  the  new  training  regime 
which  each  six  weeks,  in  its  nine  schools, 
enrolls  a class  equivalent  in  size  to  the 
freshman  enrollment  of  a fair-sized  uni- 
versity. The  course  offered  here  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  training  given  to 
these  new  pilots  in  Uncle  Sam’s  Air 
Corps  in  the  new  program. 

Once  arrived,  the  cadet  is  immediate- 
ly equipped,  examined  to  assure  that 


no  physical  defects  have  developed 
since  his  qualifying  examination,  and 
housed  in  brand  new  barracks.  Before 
he  is  forty-eight  hours  old  in  his  new 
career  he  will  have  had  lectures  on  the 
customs  of  the  service  and  military 
courtesy;  will  have  taken  out  a govern- 
ment life  insurance  policy;  and  know 
pretty  well  the  care  and  operation  of 
his  flying  equipment.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  his  ground  school  and  flying 
is  in  full  swing. 

The  Dodo  sprouts  wings 

The  primary  flying  course  consists 
of  sixty-five  hours  of  flight  training.  Of 
phis  total  some  twenty-five  hours  are 
dual  (flying  with  an  instructor)  and 
the  balance  “solo."  Beginning  at  about 
the  eighth  hour,  and  extending  through 
the  twelfth,  the  flying  cadet  reaches  the 
proficiency  necessary  for  solo  flight,  and 
many  are  the  proud  “dodos”  who  shed 
their  groundling  status  during  this 
period.  From  the  early  solo  stage, 
students  progress  through  accuracy  and 
precision  maneuvers  to  a final  phase  of 
acrobatics,  all  the  while  under  careful 
supervision  and  subject  to  periodic 
check  rides"  by  supervisory  personnel. 

While  the  flight  training  progresses, 
a less  dramatic  but  extremely  vital 
training  is  going  on  m the  technical 
training  department.  Here,  in  small 
groups,  both  in  lecture  rooms  and 
laboratories,  the  student  receives  the 
technical  background  necessary  for  in- 
telligent, safe  and  effective  use  of  his 
flying  ability.  His  courses  include  a 
study  of  the  theory  of  internal  com- 
(Contmued  on  Next  Page) 


Off  for  daily  morning  flight 

Solo 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 


President  Wilkins’  annual  report  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  dated  November 
18,  includes  an  interesting  review  of 
progress  in  1938-39.  The  highlights  of 
particular  interest  to  alumni  can  be 
summarized  briefly. 

Gifts  and  bequests  to  the  College 
during  1938-39  total  $83,339,  of  which 
$35,658  was  given  to  be  invested  for 
income  purposes,  and  $47,681  was  for 
current  use.  Gifts  of  the  year  also  in- 
clude books  and  pieces  of  equipment 
and  objects  of  art.  Gifts  of  the  last  type 
alone  were  valued  at  $7,000,  including 
three  paintings  given  by  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Prentiss  and  others  given  by  two 
Trustees;  pieces  of  sculpture — among 
them  an  early  Roman  head  given  by 
Dr.  Edward  Capps,  Sr.;  prints — among 
them  some  given  by  Mrs.  Malcolm 
McBride;  and  a variety  of  other  wel- 
come art  objects. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  President 
again  stresses  the  pressing  need  for 
buildings.  He  reports  “much  of  the 
teaching  is  done  under  conditions  which 
seriously  limit  its  efficacy;  and  a good 
deal  of  the  living  is  done  under  condi- 
tions of  which  we  are  far  from  proud. 
If  substantial  help  does  not  come  soon, 
the  adverse  conditions  will  begin  to  tell 


on  the  quality  of  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body We  have  building 

needs  for  every  purse  which  contains 
as  much  as  $50,000.  That  sum  would 
build  a residence  for  twenty-five  men.” 

Speaking  of  the  entering  class  in 
September,  1938,  President  Wilkins  re- 
ports, “Oberlin  College  stood  second 
among  365  colleges  and  universities 
whose  freshmen  took  the  American 
Council  of  Education  Psychological 
Examination ....  In  the  past  three 
years  Oberlin  has  ranked  second,  third 
and  fifth  among  the  colleges  repre- 
sented.” 

Requirements  for  entrance  upon 
graduate  work  at  Oberlin  were  raised 
by  faculty  action  taken  in  February, 
1939.  Graduates  of  Oberlin,  or  of  any 
other  accredited  college  or  university 
will  be  accepted  for  graduate  study  at 
Oberlin  only  if  they  can  show  an  under- 
graduate record  which  puts  them  in  the 
upper  third  of  their  class.  Commenting 
on  this  action.  President  Wilkins  says, 
"In  this  case  Oberlin  is  a step  in  ad- 
vance: the  university  graduate  schools 
of  arts  and  sciences  have  talked  about 
raising  their  standards  of  admissions, 
but,  so  far  as  the  President  is  aware, 
have  done  nothing  effective  about  it. 


They  still  admit  quite  too  leniently — - 
with  the  result  that  many  graduate 
students  undertake  more  than  they  can 
perform,  and  that  the  general  level  of 
graduate  ^work  is  necessarily  somewhat 
lowered.” 

The  year  was  marked  by  continued 
activity  of  the  Peace  Society  and  Public 
Affairs  Society,  each  bringing  notable 
speakers  to  the  campus,  and  by  the 
formation  in  Oberlin  of  one  of  the  first 
chapters  in  the  Union  movement 
for  the  formation  of  a federal  union  of 
democracies  as  a way  toward  lasting 
international  peace.  The  movement  fol- 
lowed publication  of  Mr.  Clarence 
Streit’s  book  “Union  Now,"  which 
rapidly  became  a best  seller  among  non- 
fiction books.  To  the  promotion  of  this 
plan  the  President  gave  much  time  and 
thought  during  the  year. 

Other  matters  mentioned,  such  as 
the  third  Symposium  on  Occupations 
for  Women;  Commencement;  comple- 
tion of  the  new  gymnasium  for  women; 
the  appearance  of  Mile.  Boulanger,  out- 
standing French  woman  musician;  the 
series  of  radio  broadcasts  sponsored  by 
the  College;  and  changes  in  faculty 
personnel  have  already  been  reported 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine. 


New  Wings  for  America  ( contd .) 

bustion  engines,  followed  by  many 
hours  in  the  laboratory  seeing  and  work- 
ing with  typical  modern  engines  and 
their  accessories.  The  final  engine 
periods  place  the  student  on  “test 
blocks"  where  he  must  successfully 
diagnose  and  correct  the  many  ailments 
that  are  put  into  a typical  engine  by  an 
inventive  instructor.  He  learns  the  in- 
telligent use  of  the  many  instruments 
common  to  the  cockpit  of  a modern 
airplane.  He  delves  deeply  into  the 
structure  and  maintenance  of  airplanes; 
the  graphs  and  charts  and  equations 
out  of  which  grow  an  airplane.  He 
learns  to  read  and  understand  the  vari- 
ous maps  and  charts  he  will  use  in  the 
air.  He  pushes  air  masses  around  on  a 
map,  and  some  days  later  comes  out 
with  a pretty  complete  knowledge  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  weather — 
this  even  in  California.  The  exact 
science  of  getting  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  the  air  loses  its  mystery  during 
the  navigation  course.  On  the  final  day, 
when  text-books  are  turned  in,  the 
student  comes  to  the  realization  that 
the  225  hours  of  ground  school  labor 
has  elevated  him  many  notches  above 
the  layman’s  knowledge  of  aviation.  In 
fact,  he  begins  to  sense  the  fact  that  he 
is  becoming  a professional  man,  already 
capable  of  doing  a commendable  job  in 


his  new  vocation,  and  sufficiently 
grounded  to  tackle  the  tougher  work 
to  come. 

The  flying  cadet 

What  is  this  flying  cadet  and  whence 
cometh  he?  Well,  he  is  a composite  slice 
of  healthy,  young,  college  manhood. 
He  is  unmarried,  is  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-seven,  possesses 
sound  physical  health,  and  has  a back- 
ground of  at  least  two  years  of  college 
training,  or  its  equivalent.  A composite 
“typical  cadet”  drawn  from  our  records 
would  be  just  past  his  twenty-third 
birthday,  standing  five  feet  nine  inches 
in  his  socks,  and  weighing  155  pounds 
without  them.  His  hair  will  average 
out  to  be  brown,  and  his  eyes  will  be 
fourteen  parts  blue,  five  parts  brown, 
and  four  parts  all  other  standard  shades. 
He  may  be  a city  dweller  or  farmer, 
bank  roller  or  pay  roller,  footballer  or 
just  plain — but  he  shortly  becomes  an 
alert,  up-standing  man  single-mindedly 
driving  toward  the  coveted  goal — 
those  silver  wings  that  mark  him  a 
military  pilot.  He  becomes  a flying 
cadet,  entitled  to  travel  expenses, 
board  and  room,  uniforms  and  $75.00 
a month  through  the  simple  expedient 
of  writing  to  the  Corps  Area  Com- 
mander nearest  his  home.  From  that 
time  on  he  need  only  follow  the  simple 
procedure  that  will  be  furnished  to  him. 


and,  if  his  “good  physical  health”  is  as 
good  as  we  hope  it  is,  he  will  shortly 
find  himself  a brand  new  flying  cadet. 

I can’t  help  wondering  how  it  would 
feel  to  be  an  educator  in  the  status  of 
the  men  who  conscientiously  tried  to 
hammer  an  education  into  my  wander- 
ing and  unwilling  mind.  Here  I know 
only  what  it  is  to  be  doing  a job  of 
teaching  where  the  student’s  only  de- 
sire is  to  learn  each  day’s  lesson  as 
nearly  to  perfection  as  his  individual 
capacity  will  permit,  where  each  stu- 
dent’s physical  and  mental  vigor  serves 
as  a continuing  challenge  to  bigger  and 
better  teaching,  and  where  your  own 
handiwork  returns  to  you,  a highly 
finished  product,  loyal  almost  to  a fault 
and  anxious  to  show  his  appreciation 
in  the  work  he  does. 

Maybe  the  last  remark  of  a fine  lad 
I had  to  “wash  out”  for  lack  of  the  fly- 
ing proficiency  necessary  for  military 
flying  sums  up  the  picture  pretty  well. 
After  spoiling  his  dreams  for  a flying 
career  with  the  Air  Corps,  he  came  to 
me  grinning,  stuck  out  his  hand  and 
said,  "Goodbye,  Lieutenant,  and  thanks. 
Even  though  I’ve  lost  out,  I have  gained 
by  my  experience.  Maybe  I 11  have  a 
son  someday  whose  luck  will  be  better. 

(The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are 
those  of  the  author,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  official  policies  or  beliefs.) 


FOR  D E C F.  M B E R 1939 


DAN  FREEMAN  BRADLEY 


News  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Dan  F. 
Bradley,  ’82,  on  November  12,  brought 
sorrow  to  Oberlin,  and  to  Oberlin 
alumni  everywhere,  as  well  as  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  communities 
which  he  served  in  a long  and  useful 
life.  Constantly  re-elected  to  Oberlin’s 
Board  of  Trustees  by  its  alumni,  a 
frequent  speaker  on  the  campus,  he  be- 
came a familiar  figure  to  many  genera- 
tions of  students.  Seldom  has  the  death 
of  one  individual  brought  forth  such  an 
outpouring  of  gratitude  for  his  having 
lived.  A few  statements  we  can  quote 
here  as  a tribute  to  one  of  Oberlm’s 
greatest  sons. 

His  colleague  in  the  Cleveland  minis- 
try, Dr.  Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard  of  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
has  written,  “Dr.  Bradley  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1905  and  continued  (as 
pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church)  until  1937.  He  early  became 
the  Dean  of  the  Cleveland  Congrega- 
tional ministers  and  for  many  years 
Pilgrim  Church  was  their  meeting 
place  and  he  was  their  regular  host  at 
the  Monday  morning  meetings.  He  was 
the  life  of  these  gatherings.  He  took  no 
unusual  or  outstanding  part  in  the 
presentation  of  the  regular  programs, 
but  in  the  discussion  he  never  failed  to 
participate.  He  was  at  once  the  irritant 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion.  He 
was  constantly  challenging  conven- 
tional conclusions.  Whenever  some  new 
sweep  of  opinion  was  passing  over  the 
ministerial  world,  he  was  certain  to 
raise  an  issue  regarding  it.  He  was  in 
no  sense  a conservative  demanding  that 
everybody  walk  in  the  old-time  ways. 
He  was,  however,  what  somebody  has 
called  ‘the  voice  in  the  back  pew'  who 
wanted  to  know  why  popular  conclu- 
sions were  being  reached  . . . 

“I  have  always  felt  it  to  be  true  that 
it  was  his  voice  which  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  inspire  the  movement 
resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  shock- 
ing conditions  of  the  Davis  administra- 
tion and  the  election  of  Harold  Burton 
as  Mayor  (of  Cleveland).  On  a hot 
July  Sunday  he  preached  a sermon 
which  was  heard  by  only  a small  con- 
gregation in  Pilgrim  Church.  Being  on 
my  vacation  and  being  also  in  Cleve- 
land that  Sunday,  I went  over  to  hear 
him.  There  had  just  been  a peculiarly 
outrageous  occurrence  in  which  high- 
placed  city  officials  were  involved.  Dr. 


Bradley  made  this  the  starting  point  of 
his  attack,  but  he  covered  the  entire 
field  of  the  administration's  short- 
comings and  demanded  that  the  city 
rise  up  and  cast  out  the  office-holders. 
Since  Dr.  Bradley  was  a confirmed 
Republican  and  regarded  Democrats 
politically  as  constituting  a lower  rank 
of  creation,  his  words,  stirring  enough 
in  themselves,  received  fullest  news- 
paper publicity,  and  the  psychological 
effect  was  to  transform  a doubtful 
movement  into  a thorough  crusade  . . 

Dr.  Bradley’s  great  contribution  to 
Oberlin  College  is  summarised  in  the 
minutes  adopted  by  the  College  Board 
of  Trustees,  November  18,  1939: 

“Sixty-two  years  ago  last  September 
a young  man,  tall  and  spare,  came  out 
of  the  Far  East  and  entered  Oberlin. 
His  mother,  Oberlin  A.  B.,  1845, 
passed  her  son  on  to  the  Oberlin  in- 
heritance. Dan  Freeman  Bradley,  from 
that  first  spirited  moment  in  1877  down 
to  Sunday  last,  November  12,  never 
faltered  in  mind,  heart  or  courage  in 
his  steady  devotion  to  Oberlin  College. 

“Sixty-two  years  of  association  is  a 
massive  fact  when  the  person  involved 
is  Dan  Bradley.  He  was  a Trustee  of  the 
Board  for  forty-two  years.  Out  of  long 
pastorates  and  two  college  presidencies, 
he  brought  forth  at  Oberlin  trustee 
meetings  treasures  both  old  and  new. 
His  memory  played  over  all  the  years 
lightly,  humorously,  incisively,  and 
with  a constant  humanity  which  never 
failed.  His  devotion  to  committee  work 
was  absorbing.  His  keen  questions 
brought  to  a focus  the  essentials  of  any 
and  all  problems  of  policy  and  promo- 
tion. His  tolerance  always  undergirded 
his  individual  agreements  or  differences 
with  his  fellow  trustees.  He  stuck  to 
his  guns,  and  loved  his  opponents,  and 
was  graciousness  and  gaiety  incarnate. 
His  chapel  talks  and  chapel  devotions, 
his  inspiring  alumni  impromptus,  his 
centennial  summaries,  never  failed  to 
point  the  way  to  greater  loyalties, 
higher  aims,  and  more  courageous 
efforts  for  truth  and  righteousness.  To 
him  Oberlin  was  both  a precious  history 
and  an  unending  pilgrimage  of  brave, 
keen,  patient,  and  courageous  folk,  old 
and  young,  on  a trek  to  the  City  of  God 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Men  of  Good  Will. 
The  memory  of  his  voice,  the  flash  of 
his  ready  smile,  the  barb  of  his  wit,  the 
depth  of  his  ethical  and  religious  con- 


Dr.  Bradley,  ’82 

. . . leader  in  church,  community 
and  college  affairs  . . . 


viction  will  echo  in  our  minds,  for  we 
are  blessed,  who  knew  him,  and  we  best 
honor  him  by  our  convincing  fidelity  to 
the  invisible  and  eternal  matters  which 
are  the  real  Oberlin — the  Oberlin  of 
his  youth,  his  maturity,  his  venerable 
years,  yet  ever  the  Oberlin  of  to- 
morrow.'' 

The  College  honored  Dr.  Bradley 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
in  1908.  In  1934,  for  “notable  service  to 
Alma  Mater,"  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion awarded  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  second  person  to  re- 
ceive that  honor. 

It  seems  fitting  to  turn,  finally,  to 
part  of  the  address  given  by  Dr. 
Blanchard  at  the  memorial  service  for 
Dr.  Bradley.  He  said: 

"John  Bunyan  wrote  of  his  great 
character  Valiant-for-Truth,  so  like  in- 
deed to  Dr.  Bradley,  words  which 
must  seem  true  to  us  beyond  need  of 
other  comment: 

“ 'My  sword  I give  to  him  that 
shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and 
my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can 
get  it.  My  marks  and  scars  I carry  with 
me,  to  be  a witness  for  me  that  I have 
fought  His  battles  who  will  now  be  my 
rewarder.  When  the  day  that  he  must 
go  hence  was  come,  many  accompanied 
him  to  the  river-side,  into  which  as  he 
went,  he  said,  'Death,  where  is  thy 
sting?'  And  as  he  went  down  deeper, 
he  said.  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?’ 
So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 


MEN’S 

CAREER  CONFERENCE 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


Among  Those  Present 

1 Wade  Rinehart,  ' 19.  Frank  Tear, 'll; 
Mrs.  Tear,  *11;  Claude  Birdseye,  *01;  Joel 
Hayden,  '09.  It  Janies  Pirtle,  '40;  Edgar 
Gaushy,  '28;  Charles  Adams,  '21;  Richard 
Bosivorth, '23.  I Grove  Patterson, '05.  •% 

Samuel  Kinney,  'll.  O William  Andrus, 
'16.  7 Edw.  Heald,  '07;  Arthur  McKinney, 
'll.  21  Bernard  Gladieux,  ’30.  51  Robert 

Williams,  '25;  Edgar  Gaushy,  ’28.  I O 
George  Vradenhurg,  '10;  Aaron  Mercer, 
'll;  T.  G.  Protheroe. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


Career  Conference  brought  bac\ 
forty  alumni  leaders 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  December 
i and  2,  the  Men’s  Committee,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  College  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Alumni  Association,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  held  a 
Career  Conference  for  Men.  This 
much-needed  conference  brought  some 
forty  Oberlin  alumni  and  a number  of 
other  men  to  the  campus  to  speak  or  to 
consult  with  men  students  trying  to 
make  intelligent  decisions  about  their 
careers. 

The  conference  opened  with  a noon 
meeting  at  Finney  Chapel  on  Friday. 
Dr.  Grove  H.  Patterson,  ’05,  Editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  spoke  on  "The 


Dr.  Grove  H.  Patterson,  '05,  Editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bernard  L.  Gladieux,  ’jo,  Administrative 
Consultant  of  the  Public  Administration 
Service  of  Chicago,  at  present  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Leyton  E.  Carter,  '14,  Director  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard,  Hon.,  ’19,  Pastor 
of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  McKinney,  Ti,  Executive, 
Chicago  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Heald,  '07,  General  Secretary, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ackley,  ’10,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg, 

Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden,  '09,  Headmaster,  Western 
Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Jones,  '10,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Director  of  the  Personnel  Office, 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mr.  Clinton  O.  Bird,  12,  Director  of  Physical 
Welfare,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Col.  Claude  H.  Birdseye,  ’01,  Chief,  Division 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Wm.  DeWitt  Andrus,  ’16,  Attending 
Surgeon,  New  York  Hospital,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Cornell  University 
Medical  College,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  W.  Love,  '14,  Columnist,  The  Cleve- 
land Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Col.  Aaron  Mercer,  ’11,  President  of  the  Cowles 
Detergent  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Williams,  '16,  Resident  Manager, 
Detroit  Office,  Arthur  Anderson  6?  Co.' 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Bosworth,  '23,  National  City 
Bank,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Frederic  B.  Stiven.  '07,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Music,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carl  Kinsley,  ’93,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Electrical  Research  and  Development.  New 
York  City. 


College  Man  in  the  World  of  Today.  ' 
Following  the  assembly  all  the  visiting 
speakers  and  consultants  went  to  vari- 
ous college  dining-halls  for  lunch. 
Early  that  afternoon  there  was  a meet- 
ing in  the  King-Bosworth  Room  of  the 
Men’s  Building  on  the  subject  of  jobs 
for  the  summer.  Immediately  following 
that  meeting  the  students  were  divided 
in  two  sections:  social  administration, 
and  education.  Each  of  these  sections 
held  a meeting  to  hear  several  speakers 
from  each  field.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
three  more  sectional  meetings  were  held 
on  science  and  health,  business,  and 
music. 

On  Friday  evening  two  hundred 
persons — alumni,  guests,  and  students 


Dr.  H.  Wade  Rinehart,  '19,  Personnel  Division, 
DuPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Williams,  '25,  Chief  Chemist, 
Ironsides  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  ’16,  Director,  Commission 
of  Hospital  Service,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Harley  A.  Williams,  '23,  Physician,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Oakley,  '30,  Secretary  of  Admis- 
sions, Babson  Institute,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

Mr.  Carleton  G.  Bucher,  ’37,  Sales  Representa- 
tive, American  Air  Lines,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Tear,  Yi,  Principal,  Rayen 
School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Kaufmann,  '21,  Manager,  Scher- 
merhorn  Teachers’  Agency,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  William  E.  Mosher,  ’99,  Dean,  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Peirce,  '28,  Regional  Chief  of  Re- 
organization Division,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Edwin  W.  Brouse,  ’01,  Attorney,  Brouse, 
McDowell,  May  6?  Bierce,  Attorneys  and 
Counsellors  at  Law,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams,  Jr.,  '21,  Investment 
Officer,  The  Union  Trust  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mr.  Edgar  B.  Gausby,  '28,  Credit  Manager,  The 
Warner  6?  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  H.  Wieland,  ’29,  Advertising  Man- 
ager, Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Kinney,  '11,  Vice  President  and 
Sales  Manager,  Talon,  Inc..  Meadville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Mark  O.  Ward,  '10,  District  Manager, 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Erler,  Jr.,  '32,  Buyer,  The  Polsky 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Irvin  E.  Houck,  '24,  Manager  of  the 
Casualty  Department,  Marsh  6?  McLennan, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  George  A.  Vradenburg,  '10,  Manufacturer, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Beatty  B.  Williams,  '99,  President,  The 
Cooper-Bessemer  Corp.,  Mount  Vernon,  O. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Peck,  Jr„  '31,  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts,  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O. 


— went  to  the  Oberlin  Inn  for  a ban- 
quet. Afterward  a meeting  of  all  men 
was  held  in  Warner  Concert  Hall.  Mr. 
Francis  C.  Oakley,  ’30,  Secretary  of 
Admissions,  Babson  Institute,  Babson 
Park,  Massachusetts,  spoke  at  this 
meeting  on  “What  Does  Industry  Ex- 
pect of  the  College  Man?”  Following 
Mr.  Oakley’s  speech.  Professor  A.  E. 
Nilsson  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  several  Oberlin  students  staged  a 
skit  demonstrating  the  good  and  bad 
ways  of  approaching  a prospective 
employer.  Speakers  and  consultants 
were  entertained  thereafter  in  different 
men’s  dormitories  with  refreshments 
and  informal  “bull  sessions.” 

On  Saturday  the  conference  groups 
narrowed  down  to  more  special  fields 
with  round-table  discussions  on  twenty- 
six  different  occupations  being  held  in- 
formally at  various  times  during  the 
morning.  Dr.  Harold  A.  Edgerton, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Counselor,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Ohio  State  University,  addressed  the 
final  formal  session  in  Finney  Chapel  at 
noon  Saturday  on  the  subject  "Fifty 
Years  to  Go.”  During  the  afternoon 
many  students  took  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  have  individual  conferences 
with  the  visitors. 

Among  the  visitors  who  are  not 
Oberlin  alumni  were  the  following  men : 
Mr.  T.  G.  Protheroe,  Manager,  Tech- 
nical Placement  Service,  Cleveland;  Mr. 
Louis  Pete,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Music  Education,  Ashland  College, 
and  Supervisor  of  Music,  Ashland 
Public  Schools,  Ashland,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Clewell,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  Western  Reserve 
Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio;  Dr.  W.  E. 
Forsythe,  Physicist,  General  Electric 
Company,  and  Lecturer,  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science;  Mr.  Larry  Roller, 
Educational  Director  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System ; and  Mr.  Herbert 
H.  Hirshberg,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Library  Science,  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Students  to  write  on  conditions  for 
a post-war  peace 

President  Wilkins  is  offering  a prize 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  student  essay 
on  “Principles  and  Institutions  for 
Organizing  Peace  After  the  Present 
Wars.”  According  to  the  President’s 
own  announcement,  he  is  seeking  in 
this  way  to  encourage  students  to  con- 
sider this  problem  and  also  hoping  to 
receive  valuable  suggestions  from  stu- 
dents which  he  may  take  before  a new- 
ly organized  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  the  Organization  of  Peace,  of  which 
President  Wilkins  is  a member,  and 
which  includes  also  in  its  membership 
President  Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore, 
Samuel  Guy  Inman,  ex-President  Neil- 
son  of  Smith,  Eugene  Staley,  Quincey 
Wright,  and  Clarence  K.  Streit. 


These  Oberlin  Alumni  Attended  Men’s  Career  Conference: 
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Eminent  scholar  appointed  to 
Fine  Arts  Department 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Stechow,  eminent 
German  scholar,  now  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts  at  Oberlin  and  will 
join  the  faculty  in  the  autumn  of  1940. 
Before  Dr.  Stechow  exiled  himself  from 
Germany  in  1936,  he  had  been  an  As- 
sistant Professor  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  as  well  as  Director  of  the 
Handel  Festspiele.  Of  his  more  than 
fifty  publications  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Dutch,  eight  are 
full-length  books. 

Eastern  states  will  soon  hear 
Oberlin  radio  programs 

Oberlin-on-the-Air,  the  series  of 
monthly  programs  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege carried  by  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing Network,  will  soon  be  available  to 
alumni  living  in  the  eastern  states. 
Beginning  on  January  6,  Station  WOR 
will  carry  the  broadcast  from  2:00  to 
2:30  P.  M. 

To  date,  Oberlin’s  programs  have 
been  carried  chiefly  by  stations  through- 
out the  west.  Letters  commenting  on 
the  programs  have  come  from  16  states 
following  the  talks  by  Dean  Wittke  and 
Professor  Sears,  these  being  the  first 
numbers  on  the  series. 

Future  programs  through  February 
are:  December  2,  Student  String 

Quartet  directed  by  Professor  John 
Frazer;  January  6,  Oberlin  Forensic 
Union  sponsoring  a discussion  under 
direction  of  Professor  Jeffery  Auer; 
February  3,  Oberlin  Woodwind  En- 
semble, directed  by  Professor  George 
Wain.  The  hour  of  the  December  broad- 
cast will  be  12:00  noon,  but  thereafter 
programs  will  come  at  2:00  P.  M. 

Oberlin  won  radio  debate; 
contends  for  prize  cup 

On  November  18,  Oberlin’s  Forensic 
Union  debated  with  Kent  State  over 
Station  WBNS,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
the  question,  "Resolved,  the  Federal 
Government  Should  Own  and  Operate 
the  Railroads.”  Oberlin  won  the  de- 
bate, one  of  a series  sponsored  by 
Capitol  University.  Station  WBNS  is 
to  award  a loving  cup  to  the  winner 
of  the  series. 

Musical  programs  of  the 
month  were  outstanding 

November  was  a good  month  for 
music  in  Oberlin.  On  November  21, 
the  Conservatory  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Maurice  Kessler, 
played  Brahms’  “Academic  Festival 
Overture,”  Mendelssohn's  "Italian 
Symphony,"  Ravel’s  “Mother  Goose 
Suite,"  Dukas'  “Sorcerer’s  Appren- 
tice,” and  Loeffler’s  “Pagan  Poem.” 
Mr.  Arthur  Dann,  of  the  Conservatory 
faculty,  played  the  obligato  for  piano 
in  the  Loeffler  composition. 


On  November  14  and  15  the  Orches- 
tra of  the  New  Friends  of  Music  gave 
three  concerts  of  the  music  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Bach.  This  interesting  and 
accomplished  organization  is  directed 
by  Fritz  Stiedry  of  Vienna,  comprises 
forty  skilled  musicians  who  specialize 
in  chamber-music.  Mr.  Stiedry  has  been 
Director  of  the  Stadtische  Opera  of 
Berlin,  the  Volksoper  of  Vienna,  and 
the  Leningrad  Symphony.  The  orches- 
tra had  just  given  its  first  concert  of  the 
season  in  New  York  two  weeks  before 
its  appearance  in  Oberlin. 

The  Cleveland  Women’s  Symphony 
came  to  Oberlin  on  November  28  for  a 
Community  Fund  Benefit  Concert  in 
Finney  Chapel.  The  orchestra,  under 
Hyman  Schandler's  baton,  played  selec- 
tions from  Weber,  Brahms,  Grieg,  and 
Liszt. 

Review  staff  gets  real  experience 
with  Lorain  newspaper 

On  Wednesday,  November  15, 
twelve  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Oberlin  Review  went  to  Lorain  to  be 
editors  for  a day.  They  were  invited  to 
try  their  hands  at  running  a real  city 
newspaper  by  the  Journal's  regular 
staff,  who  supervised  their  work.  Fred 
Fairfield,  ’40,  editor  of  the  Review,  be- 
came editor-in-chief  for  the  day;  he 
was  assisted  by  Gordon  Bennett,  ’41, 
Norman  Lyle,  '42,  Victor  Stone,  ’42, 


Betty  Sherrer,  40,  Ruth  Leiserson,  ’40, 
EllisSprunger,  ’40,  and  Lew  Bernick,  '40. 

For  half  a century  Oberlin 
has  heard  band  music 

While  Oberlin  has  been  hearing 
band  music  for  fifty  years,  since  the 
time  when  the  Aeolus  Cornet  Club  of 
six  members  first  blared  forth  in  public, 
it  has  probably  never  heard  better 
band  music  than  was  offered  by  the 
Oberlin  College  Bands  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  December  9.  In  this  four- 
teenth annual  home  concert,  each  of  the 
three  bands  took  over  a section  of  the 
program.  The  Concert  Band  offered 
two  symphonic  numbers,  one  of  them 
by  a former  member,  Bernard  Fitz- 
gerald, ’32,  an  arrangement  of  Stephen 
Foster  melodies,  and  a modern  rhap- 
sody. The  Marching  Band  appeared  in 
its  new  brilliant  uniforms  and  offered 
stirring  march  music.  The  Women’s 
Band  showed  their  virtuosity  by  play- 
ing a march,  Safranek’s  Don  Quixote 
Suite,  and  a new  arrangement  of  an 
Oberlin  song. 

The  past  ten  years  have  brought  a 
noteworthy  growth  in  band  music  at 
Oberlin.  The  April  number  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  will  feature  a special 
article  on  band  music  at  Oberlin,  pre- 
pared with  the  cooperation  of  Professor 
Arthur  L.  Williams,  ’25,  Director  of 
Bands. 


THE  OBERLIN  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  for  1940 


Commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
JOHN  FREDERICK  OBERLIN 

Twelve  selected  photographs  of  the  College 

Order  from  the  College  Secretary, 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Price:  40  cents,  plus  6 cents  postage 
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On  Inter  Church  Radio  Program 

Pastor  of  the  second  largest  Congre- 
gational Church  in  the  United  States, 
a man  known  from  coast  to  coast  as  a 
result  of  four  years  of  weekly  radio 
broadcasting,  is  Dr.  Alfred  Grant 
Walton,  ’ii,  of  the  Tompkins  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  He  has  been  pastor  of  his  present 
church  since  193,4. 


Alfred  G.  Walton,  ’ll 
. . . composes  poetry  as  well  as 
sermons  . . . 

Dr.  Walton  is  versatile  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Harper  6?  Brothers  last  year 
published  a small  volume  of  his  poems, 
in  undergraduate  days  he  composed  a 
college  song  which  is  still  sung  with 
enthusiasm  at  Kalamazoo  College.  As  a 
student  at  Oberlin,  he  walked  off  with 
every  honor  in  oratory  which  was  avail- 
able, and  for  a short  time  taught  public 
speaking  in  the  Oberlin  Academy.  He 
has  since  served  in  many  capacities:  as 
director  of  Red  Cross  campaigns,  as  a 
member  of  public  welfare  boards,  as  a 
member  of  community  chest  committees 
and  as  director  of  church  financial  cam- 
paigns, and  he  has  served  as  an  execu- 
tive for  17  church  or  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 

Ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1919, 
Dr.  Walton  has  served  several  impor- 
tant churches;  he  was  for  fourteen  years 
at  the  historic  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  organized 
in  1635. 


Dr.  Walton’s  weekly  radio  program, 
“Call  to  Youth,’’  is  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  a three- 
fold program  initiated  by  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  churches.  It  goes 
out  over  Station  WEAF  and  the  Red 
Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  on  Saturdays  at  12:30  P.M. 
E.  S.  T. 

Dr.  Walton  married  Mary  Isabel 
Ingell,  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  1915.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  a son.  Oberlin,  not 
satisfied  with  giving  him  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  in  1927  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Reports  No  Cheers  for  War 

Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick,  ’92,  was  in 
Oxford,  England,  at  the  time  that 
hostilities  between  that  country  and 
Germany  broke  out.  Writing  of  that 
experience,  he  says,  ‘ ’In  walking  through 
some  of  the  twenty-four  world-famed 
old  colleges,  one  of  the  most  gruesome 
and  pathetic  sights  witnessed  was  the 
digging  up  of  these  beautiful  interior 
campuses  and  quadrangles  for  the  con- 
struction of  air-raid  shelters  . . . Then 
too,  I saw  many  world-famed  paintings, 
works  of  art,  and  valuable  historical 
volumes  being  removed  to  cellars  and 
other  places  of  safety  in  the  event  of  air 
raids.  Oxford  University  was  literally 
being  converted  from  a great  academic 
institution  into  a war  machine,  for 
several  of  the  government  departments 
from  London  were  transferred  to  Ox- 
ford for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
professors  and  students  were  being  as- 
signed to  the  various  phases  of  war 
preparation  work,  and  out  in  Christ 
Church  College  meadows  many  raw 
recruits  were  being  drilled  daily  for 
army  service. 

“On  September  19th,  the  day  before 
the  Manhattan  sailed,  I drove  to  South- 
ampton through  an  attractive  rural 
section  of  England,  and  for  most  of  the 
twenty-five  mile  ride  through  interest- 
ing towns  and  villages  there  was  little 
evidence  of  the  awful  war  then  being 
waged  ...  a few  hundred  miles  away 
. . . However,  as  we  entered  the  out- 
skirts of  Southampton,  along  the  road- 
sides there  were  many  miles  of  motorized 
war  exhibits — tanks,  machine  guns, 
heavy  artillery,  all  manned  and  await- 
ing transfer  to  ships  and  across  to 
France.  At  the  docks  I saw  trainload 
after  trainload  of  British  soldiers  being 
transferred  to  ships,  and  I saw  the 
battleships  of  the  British  Navy  which 


were  convoying  them  across  to  France. 
But  not  a single  band  was  playing,  only 
an  occasional  song  like  'Over  There’ 
was  being  sung  by  the  troops  as  they 
marched  on  board  .... 

“The  seriousness  with  which  they 
are  going  about  this  war  was  the  thing 
that  impressed  me.  Everyone  looked  as 
if  he  had  a job  to  do  and  was  ready  to 
do  it.  There  wasn’t  any  hullabaloo  or 
fervor  about  it ....  ” 


Robert  F.  Weber,  ’35 
. . . nerv  head  of  Junior  Council 

Robert  F.  Weber,  Councilor  of  the 
Class  of  1935,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Junior  Alumni  Council  following 
its  meeting  on  October  28  in  Oberlin. 
Nominations  for  the  office  were  made 
at  the  meeting,  and  balloting  was 
carried  on  by  mail.  Weber  succeeds 
Louis  S.  Peirce,  ’28,  who  last  June  was 
elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  undergraduate  days  at  Oberlin, 
Weber  was  business  manager  of  the 
1935  Hi-O-Hi.  In  his  senior  year  he  was 
captain  of  the  swimming  team  and  a 
member  of  the  Student  Council.  Since 
graduation,  he  has  actively  interested 
himself  in  class  affairs,  and  each  year  at 
his  own  expense  has  sent  a class  letter 
to  each  of  his  classmates  as  a means  of 
sustaining  their  interest  in  Oberlin 
affairs.  He  is  associated  with  the  J.  F. 
Weber  6?  Co.,  Detroit. 
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SHELF 

Oberlin  Books  Received 

White,  William  Allen,  Litt.D’27, 
The  Changing  West;  an  economic  theory 
about  our  golden  age.  N.Y.,  Macmillan, 
1939.  151  p.  $1.50. 

An  interpretative  study  of  the  social 
and  economic  significance  of  the  Ameri- 
can West  in  which  the  author  shows 
how  the  settlement  of  the  western 
United  States  “offers  a first  and  shining 
example  of  a free  people,  morally  and 
intellectually  literate,  using  their  own 
devices,  their  own  sense  of  justice,  to 
develop  the  wealth  of  a region  and  to 
distribute  it  as  a commonwealth." 

Wittke,  Carl,  Dean  of  Oberlin 
College.  We  who  built  America;  the 
saga  of  the  immigrant.  N.Y.,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1939.  565  p.  bibl.  footnotes.  $5.00, 
textbook  ed.  $3.75. 

The  whole  history  of  American  im- 
migration from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  restrictive  legislation  following  the 
World  War  is  reviewed  in  its  broad 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  impli- 
cations. To  be  reviewed  in  a future 
issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Backstage  with  F.  D.  R. 

Moley,  Raymond,  A.  M.,  13.  After 
Seven  Tears.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York  City,  1939.  400  pages,  index  ap- 
pendices. $3.00. 

It  is  one  of  the  immeasurable  com- 
pensations of  a teacher  to  find  the  faith 
which  he  placed  in  a former  student  re- 
warded by  an  autographed  copy  of  a 
book  which  makes  a permanent  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  our  time.  For 
no  future  historian  of  the  crucial 
“seven  years"  covered  by  so  instruc- 
tive a volume  on  American  politics, 
will  fail  to  take  account  of  this  auto- 
biographical narrative  which  reveals 
from  first-hand  knowledge  the  inside 
story  of  the  origin,  significance  and 
trend  of  issues  some  of  which,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Civil  War — if  not 
since  the  establishment  of  our  Federal 
Union — have  threatened,  and  still  re- 
main to  threaten,  the  very  foundations 
of  our  present  form  of  government. 
The  attempt  by  the  President  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Purge,  the 
arrogation  to  himself  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress,  the  arrayal 
of  class  against  class,  the  partial  repudi- 
ation of  government  obligations,  the 
amassing  of  an  unpayable  debt,  the  ill- 
concealed  attempt  to  get  us  into 
European  wars,  the  loss  of  national 
self-esteem  and  independence, — these 
are  among  the  issues  raised  or  intensi- 


fied during  the  seven  years.  And 
among  the  numerous  official  and  “un- 
official” advisers  which  surrounded  the 
President,  no  man  was  a more  frequent 
and  influential  visitor  at  the  White 
House,  during  the  early  years  of  the 
New  Deal,  than  Mr.  Moley;  and  al- 
though he  does  not  claim  to  have  given 
us  a history  of  the  past  seven  crucial 
years,  nor  a treatise  on  economics, 
politics  or  political  philosophy,"  as  a 
keen  observer  of  men  and  politics,  Mr. 
Moley  was  in  a position  to  give  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  forces  that  “made 
history,"  and  created  a “philosophy” 
which,  whatever  one  may  think  of  its 
quality,  belongs  to  the  record  of  un- 
changeable facts. 

The  book  is  written  in  a spirit  of 
perfect  detachment,  with  no  trace  of 
recrimination  or  personal  animosity, 

Alumni  are  reminded  that  books  may 
be  borrowed  at  any  time  from  the  Col- 
lege Library,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  the  only  cost  being  for  re- 
turn postage.  Any  request  for  a book 
will  be  given  prompt  attention  if  sent 
to  the  Alumni  Office,  or  to  the  Office 
of  the  College  Librarian.  Books  may 
be  held  for  two  weeks,  and  are  subject 
to  renewal.  The  Library  reserves  the 
right  to  call  in  a book  for  which  there 
is  special  need  at  Oberlin.  Many  Ober- 
lin alumni  make  use  of  this  service  of 
the  College  to  obtain  books  not  avail- 
able in  their  home  public  libraries. 

and  it  is  in  no  sense  ‘a  defence  of  Mr. 
Moley,’  as  some  reviewers  would  have 
it.  The  fact  that  Roosevelt,  credited 
with  the  best  intentions,  never  seems 
to  have  based  his  own  formulated 
policies  upon  settled  convictions  or 
guiding  principles  (few  presidents 
have:  John  Quincy  Adams,  Lincoln 
and  Grover  Cleveland  were  excep- 
tions), is  wholly  sufficient  to  explain 
why  Mr.  Moley  gradually  came  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  His  choice  lay  be- 
tween his  conscience  and  a subserviency 
to  ideals  which  he  did  not  honestly  be- 
lieve would  save  either  his  chief  or  the 
country  from  serious  consequences. 
“Life  and  politics,”  he  philosophically 
observes,  "with  all  their  heartaches, 
disappointments  and  disillusionments 
have  many  compensating  values,  but 
none  to  offer  for  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence." 

No  teacher  or  student  of  politics  who 
attempts  to  understand  this  period, 
and  also  a president  with  a charming 
personality,  with  whom,  for  that 
reason,  it  was  hard  to  disagree,  should 
fail  to  read  this  book.  It  contains 
permanent  values  and  is  one  of  the  few 
of  its  kind  that  will  live.  An  excellent 
index  adds  to  its  value. 

Karl  F.  Geiser 


Professor  Sim’s  Book 

Already  The  Problems  of  Social 
Change  ,l  by  Professor  Newell  L.  Sims, 
of  the  Sociology  Department,  has  re- 
ceived much  professional  recognition 
from  leading  sociologists  throughout 
the  country,  for  besides  being  a very 
engaging  text,  it  makes  distinct  contri- 
butions to  the  field  of  sociology. 

Professor  Sims’  book  systematizes 
and  organizes  the  data  on  social  evolu- 
tion, symplifying  this  material  for  the 
purposes  of  students  interested  in  the 
phenomena  of  social  progress  and  social 
transitions,  and  evaluates  the  thought 
and  scientific  findings  bearing  on  the 
subject.  This  synthesis  comprises  the 
book’s  greatest  contribution. 

The  Problems  of  Social  Change  is 
organized  under  four  main  headings: 
I.  Historical  Aspects  of  Social  Change, 
under  which  are  The  Rise  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Concept  of  Social  Change; 
General  Attitudes  Toward  Social 
Change;  In  Quest  of  Laws  of  Social 
Change;  II.  Ffatural  Factors  in  Social 
Change,  under  which  are  Biologic 
Determinism;  Racial  Determinism; 
Geographic  Determinism;  III.  The 
Feature  of  Social  Order  and  Change, 
under  which  are  chapters  on  Static 
Society  and  Dynamic  Society;  and 
IV.  The  Process  of  Social  Change, 
which  includes  the  Automatic,  the 
Purposive,  the  Social,  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary processes,  the  final  chapter 
dealing  with  Process  Patterns. 

Simplification,  but  not  over-simpli- 
fication, of  a great  amount  of  data  and 
theory  makes  the  book  serviceable  to 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students;  apt  arrangement  of  topics 
and  a pleasant  format,  together  with  a 
succinct  presentation,  make  the  text  a 
very  usable  tool  in  the  hands  of 
students;  and  a vast  number  of  impli- 
cations set  forth  in  the  book  give  the 
student  an  additional  field  for  further 
research  and  study. 

Yet  the  book  is  more  than  a text  and 
certainly  more  than  an  apt  compendium; 
for  the  most  part  objective  and  always 
scholarly,  it  permits  enough  of  Mr. 
Sims'  own  biases  to  give  it  vigor.  At 
the  same  time  his  own  points  of  view 
are  so  clearly  discernible  wherever  they 
appear  that  the  reader  can  weigh  them 
with  the  same  detachment  as  he  would 
weigh  the  other  theories  and  data. 

The  teachers  and  students  who  have 
occasion  to  use  Professor  Sims  book 
will  be  grateful  not  only  for  the  sig- 
nificant synthesis  of  materials  and  for 
the  challenges  inserted  here  and  there, 
but  for  its  general  readability. 

Raymond  Fisher 

Oberlin  College 


1.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell:  New  York,  1939.  477  pp. 
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ATHLETICS 


Dad's  Day  Defeat 

Although  the  Yeomen  were  playing 
their  best  football  of  the  season,  they 
lost  their  game  with  Denison  on 
November  n,  13-7.  A crowd  of  3000 
spectators  cheered  as  Oberlin  made  a 
brilliant  stand  against  the  heavy 
Denison  team. 

Denison  scored  first  in  the  first 
quarter,  but  at  the  half  Oberlin  had 
pulled  into  the  lead,  7-6.  Running  every 
play  from  a short  punt  formation,  the 
Denison  boys  got  through  the  Yeoman 
line  with  quick  reverses  and  frequent 
shovel  passes,  threatened  the  Oberlin 
goal  several  times  in  the  third  quarter. 
But  it  wasn't  until  the  final  minutes  of 
the  game  that  the  Big  Red  slipped 
through  for  the  final  score  of  the  game. 
With  offensive  stars  like  Ken  Briggs 
and  Phil  Worcester  confined  to  the 
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bench  with  injuries,  defensive  stars 
like  Bob  Beers  and  Gordon  Foster  on 
the  line  did  their  shining. 

Chicago  Expedition;  No  Booty 

A special  bus  and  a special  train 
took  Oberlin  students  to  Chicago  on 
November  18  to  watch  a spunky  Ober- 
lin  team  lose  to  a much  heavier  Big 
Ten  opponent  by  a score  of  25-0. 

The  Yeomen,  perceiving  early  in  the 
game  that  they  had  no  chance  in  a game 
confined  to  ground-play,  tried  a num- 
ber of  passes  only  to  have  them  inter- 
cepted by  the  alert  Chicago  lads. 
Chicago’s  fleet-footed  co-captain  Johnny 
Davenport,  aided  by  a rough-blocking 
line,  broke  through  the  Oberlin  line 
again  and  again  to  hand  us  our  worst 
defeat  of  the  year.  When  the  final  gun 
sounded  over  rain-soaked  Stagg  Field, 
the  Yeomen  started  home  justly  proud 
of  their  steady  punch-for-punch  stand. 

Harriers  Regain  Championship 

In  the  annual  conference  run,  held 
at  Ashland,  Ohio,  on  November  18, 
Oberlin’s  cross-country  team  won  the 
conference  championship  for  the  ninth 
time  in  the  last  eleven  years,  having  a 
comfortable  20-point  gap  between  them 
and  Case’s  runners,  who  placed  second. 
Ashland’s  Dodds  came  in  first.  Oberlin’s 
runners  placed  between  fifth  and 
twenty-third  in  a field  of  forty-five 
runners  in  a run  over  a very  hilly 
course  with  close  competition  for  each 
position. 

Booters  Beat  Wheaton  5-1 

Oberlin’s  soccer  team  wound  up  a 
successful  season  on  Thanksgiving 


Day  I,  when  they  defeated  a previously 
unbeaten  team  from  Wheaton.  Whea- 
ton’s team,  stopping  in  Oberlin  on  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  didn’t  have 
a chance  against  the  spirited  team- 
work of  the  Oberlin  booters. 

The  members  of  the  Oberlin  team 
deserve  a lot  of  credit  for  organizing 
and  perfecting  a system  of  play  and  for 
working  much  of  the  time  without  an 
official  coach.  Unofficial  coach  Willbond 
would  like  to  see  a nine-game  soccer 
schedule  next  year;  he  says,  “It’s  a little 
depressing  to  get  a team  into  shape  and 
well  organized  only  to  have  the  season 
end  after  the  fourth  official  game.” 

Wittenberg  Takes  Final  Game 

In  a frantic  push  in  the  last  seven 
minutes  of  the  game  the  men  from 
Wittenberg  managed  two  touchdowns 
against  the  tiring  Yeomen,  leaving  the 
final  score  14-0. 

The  first  two  quarters  were  played 
close  to  the  fifty-yard  line,  with  neither 
team  threatening  the  other’s  goal.  After 
a punting  duel  in  the  third  quarter,  the 
play  tightened  up  in  the  last  period. 
Wittenberg  made  their  first  touch- 
down after  the  Lutherans’  Johnny  Law 
on  Oberlin  45'yard  line  made  good  a 
pass  to  Dick  Caton  on  Oberlin’s  one- 
yard  line.  When  Oberlin  picked  up  the 
ball  again,  Briggs  tried  a pass  which 
Wittenberg’s  Alloway  snatched  out  of 
the  air  on  the  fifty-yard  line  and  ran  it 
back  to  Oberlin’s  twenty-yard  line. 
After  six  more  line-bucks  and  one  short 
pass  the  Wittenberg  team  scored  again, 
and  once  more  the  Lutherans'  Kostyo 
made  the  extra  point  to  leave  the 
score  14-0. 


To  head  foot- 
ball team  next 
year,  Co- 
Captains 
Briggs  and 
Wilson 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 


New  York  Alumni  to  Hear 
President  Wilkins 

President  Wilkins  will  address  the 
general  alumni  association  of  New 
York  City  on  January  17.  (tentative 
date).  His  topic  will  probably  be  inter- 
national  affairs.  Luther  Gulick,  ’14, 
President  of  the  New  York  club,  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

New  York  Women 

An  interpretation  of  what  it  means 
to  live  under  Hitlerism  was  given  by 
Miss  Elmina  Lucke,  ’12,  President  of 
the  New  York  Women's  Club,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  the  war 
zone,  when  the  members  of  the  club 
met  for  luncheon  on  December  9 at  the 
Hotel  White  Roof  Solarium.  Mrs. 
Martin  Dodge  (D’Etta  Brown,  15) 
provided  the  music  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Millard  (Ruth  Tracy,  28)  presided  at 
the  meeting. 

Chicago  Women 

Social  work  activities  was  the  topic 
of  the  November  11  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
when  they  were  the  guests  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Eells  (Eleanor  Patrick),  '15, 
at  Association  House,  one  of  the  city’s 
"neighborhood  houses."  Mr.  Eells  ex- 
plained some  changes  in  the  activities 
of  the  house  due  to  a changed  neighbor- 
hood caused  by  decreased  immigration. 
Other  social  workers  spoke  of  their 
particular  activities — Miss  Clara  May 
Clark,  ’19,  with  the  administration  of 
Old  Age  Pensions;  Miss  Jessie  Harden, 
'34,  with  the  Chicago  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, her  duties  pertaining  to  some 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  clients 
huddled  together  in  two  city  blocks; 
and  Miss  Ruth  Oltman,  ’34,  with  the 
training  for  group  activities  in  George 
Williams  College  where  she  is  studying. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

The  Detroit  club  has  laid  out  an  in- 
teresting program  for  the  year  which 
includes  a gallery  lecture  and  tea  at  the 
Detroit  Art  Museum  in  December;  a 
buffet  supper  followed  by  attending 
the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour  broad- 
cast in  January,  and  possibly  a tobog- 
ganing party  if  weather  permits;  a 
benefit  bridge  party  for  the  women  in 
February  to  raise  money  for  the  scholar- 
ship fund ; an  evening  of  Oberlin  movies 
in  March,  and  a “Spring  Men's  Night’’ 
in  cooperation  with  the  Admissions 
Office  of  Oberlin;  the  annual  tea  and 
musicale  in  April,  a dinner  dance  and 


election  of  officers  in  May,  and  a 
picnic  on  a chartered  boat  in  June.  The 
December  meeting  at  the  Art  Museum 
is  of  great  interest  as  the  Museum  has 
a loan  collection  of  paintings  brought 
to  the  United  States  for  the  San 
Francisco  World  s Fair.  Even  on  an  ex- 
tended trip  through  Europe  one  proba- 
bly would  not  see  all  these  paintings 
because  some  are  from  private  collec- 
tions not  open  to  the  public. 


Richard  Currier,  ’28 
. . heads  Los  Angeles  alumni  club 


Toledo,  Ohio  Alumni 
Enjoy  Fireside  Meeting 

A fireside  meeting  at  the  new  Toledo 
Y.M.C.A.  was  held  by  the  Toledo 
alumni  on  October  15.  Lee  Canfield, 
’14,  and  Miss  Marian  Wood,  ’25  were 
in  charge  of  arrangements.  Movies  of 
Labrador  were  shown  and  ping-pong 
enjoyed. 

Rochester,  New  York 

“Fourteen  Years  Abroad”  was  the 
subject  of  a talk  given  by  Mr.  Herbert 
P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  ’19,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Rochester  Alumni  Club  on 
November  8 at  the  Green  Gables  Tea 
Room.  Mr.  Lansdale,  at  present  General 
Secretary  of  the  Rochester  Y.M.C.A., 
told  of  his  experiences  as  a resident  in 
Greece  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
Y.M.C.A.  work,  and  of  the  Oberlin 
alumni  living  in  the  far  East.  Herman 
E.  Seemann,  ’21,  President  of  the  club, 
presided  at  the  business  meeting. 
Kenneth  Storandt,  '33,  was  elected  the 


new  President,  and  Miss  Helen  Wilson, 
’39,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Several  Rochester  alumni  had  a pic- 
nic near  Avon,  New  York,  on  August 
25.  Those  present  were  Miss  Mary 
Cleaver,  ’37,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  ’38, 
Miss  Helen  Wilson,  ’39,  Miss  Grace 
Barton,  '39,  Miss  Margaret  Nicol, 
x'39,  Stanley  Gutelius,  ’37,  Hubbard 
Horn, ’37,  and  Edward  Nicol,  ’38. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

A dinner  and  business  meeting,  with 
election  of  officers,  was  held  by  the 
Dayton  alumni  club  on  November  3 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  New  officers  are 
Lowell  Gray,  ’19,  President;  Mrs. 
John  Von  Derau (Martha  Woodmancy), 
32,  Vice  President;  Miss  Virginia 
Brien,  ’38,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Plans 
were  discussed  for  the  annual  mid- 
holiday  meeting,  and  suggestions  were 
received  regarding  interesting  prospec- 
tive high  school  students  in  Oberlin. 
After  the  business  meeting  Miss 
Virginia  Dill  played  a violin  solo,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
28,  who  also  played  a piano  selection. 

Cleveland  Women 

“Meet  Your  Oberlin  Neighbors" 
was  the  theme  song  of  the  Cleveland 
Oberlin  Women’s  club  when  they  met 
in  different  sections  of  the  city  so  that 
Oberlinites  in  the  same  neighborhood 
could  become  better  acquainted.  On 
November  14,  the  University  Circle 
Group  was  entertained  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  Cadwell  (Elsie  Janes, 
’25),  with  a program  of  songs  and 
games.  Miss  Elizabeth  Whitney,  28, 
was  hostess  the  same  evening  to  a 
group  from  East  Cleveland,  who  heard 
a review  of  “Reaching  For  The  Stars. 
Oberlin  women  on  the  West  Side  of 
Cleveland  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Gerber  (Mary  Williams,  ’28) 
on  November  16.  Their  program  also 
included  a book  review.  A card  like  the 
ones  of  many  years  ago,  with  Conver- 
sation and  Tea”  noted  on  it  as  the  en- 
tertainment to  be  provided,  went  to 
those  Oberlinites  residing  on  the  south 
side  of  Shaker  Heights,  when  Mrs. 
Richard  Bosworth  (Beatrice  Cook,  '23) 
entertained  on  November  17.  The  same 
evening  a second  group  from  University 
Circle  took  a tour  through  the  Art 
Museum,  with  Miss  Barbara  Foster, 
’34,  acting  as  hostess.  To  complete  the 
series,  the  Lakewood,  Rocky  River, 
North  Shaker  and  Cleveland  Heights 
“neighbors"  met  later  in  the  month. 
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AMONG  THE 


1876 

Sylvanus  C.  Huntington  died  at  his 
home  in  Oswego,  New  York,  in  1938. 

1883 

Alonzo  Doc\  Woodworth,  for  some 
thirty  years  a missionary  in  Japan,  now 
of  Merom,  Indiana,  recently  passed  his 
83rd  birthday.  He  is  still  active  and 
happy  and  as  incurably  friendly  as  ever. 

1885 

Mrs.  Edith  Perry  Chapman,  widow 
of  Henry  Bardwell  Chapman  died  in 
Elmira,  New  York,  recently.  She  left 
an  estate  of  nearly  $500,000  to  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

1889 

Mrs.  Harry  T.  Williams  ( Bertha 
Deming ),  x’89,  widow  of  Rev.  Harry 
Taft  Williams,  ’90,  died  August  5,  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Floyd 

G.  Smart  (Marguerite  Williams,  '19), 
in  La  Grange,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  always  interested  in  young  people 
and,  in  spite  of  long  continued  ill  health, 
was  her  husband’s  valued  helper  in  his 
pastorates  and  later  in  his  work  in  the 
Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  many  of  whose 
training  school  graduates  still  refer  to 
her  affectionately  as  “Mother  Wil- 
liams." Since  her  husband’s  death  in 
1923,  she  has  made  her  home  with  her 
son,  Paul,  '16,  and  her  daughter.  She  is 
survived  by  them  and  by  four  grand- 
children, a sister,  Mrs.  Minnie  Deming 
Hull,  '88,  and  a brother,  Rev.  Vernon 

H.  Deming,  ’95. 

Charles  Finney  Preslar,  x’89,  died  in 
Elyria,  Ohio,  recently.  He  was  in  the 
manufacturing  business  in  Cincinnati 
for  a number  of  years,  before  going  to 
Elyria  about  twelve  years  ago.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children. 

1893 

Mr.  and  Mrs.,  16,  Arthur  Heacox, 
after  spending  the  summer  in  the  east, 
are  now  making  their  home  in  Clare- 
mont, California. 

1894 

Miss  Clara  May,  after  a visit  in 
Gatlinburg,  Tennessee,  is  now  in 
Rockledge,  Florida,  where  she  will 
spend  the  winter  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Myers  (Minnie  May,  ’98). 

Miss  Carolyn  Willard  gave  her  first 
lecture-recital  of  this  season  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  on  October  24.  The 
third  season's  Battle  Creek  lecture- 
recitals  began  on  November  14. 


ALUMNI 


1900 

Mrs.  Warren  C.  Thomas  (Elizabeth 
Carpenter ) died  of  a heart  attack  at  her 
home  in  Oberlin  on  November  26. 
After  her  graduation,  Mrs.  Thomas 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Warren,  Ohio, 
for  several  years.  She  is  survived  by  her 
daughter  and  a sister. 

1905 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  has  been  selected  to  make  the 
nomination  address  which  will  place 
the  name  of  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  be- 
fore the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion. Mr.  Patterson  gave  an  address 
before  the  City  Club  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  November  18,  which 
was  broadcast  over  station  WHAM. 

Miss  Fern  L.  Chamberlain,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  E.  Chamber' 
lain,  is  assistant  director  of  the  Social 
Security  Department  for  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  She  attended  a national 
conference  of  State  Statisticians  in 
Washington  in  October. 

1906 

Rev.  Harry  FJ.  Fifer,  D.  B.,  ’06,  died 
in  Oakland,  California,  on  July  25. 

1910 

Miss  Margaret  Janet  Curtis,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Curtis 
(Marguerite  Wen\ ) was  married  June 
17  to  Dr.  Leslie  W.  Jones  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  They  are  making  their  home 
in  San  Jose,  California. 

1913 

Franklin  P.  Metcalf  is  on  sabbatical 
this  year  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Harvard  University. 

Walter  Obert  is  a student  at  the  John 
Marshall  Law  School  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  During  the  recent  mayoralty 
campaign  he  was  actively  engaged  at 
the  “Burton  for  Mayor"  headquarters. 

1915 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Franklin  F.  Wing 
(Dorothy  Printup)  and  daughters,  Joanne 
and  Nancy  Hulbert,  ages  12  and  7,  have 
returned  from  Albuquerque  to  their 
permanent  residence  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

Carlton  K.  Matson  made  the  ad- 
dress presenting  the  name  of  Brand 
Whitlock,  former  mayor  of  Toledo, 
man  of  letters,  and  war-time  ambassador 
to  Belgium,  for  the  award  of  a place  in 
the  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Mr.  Matson  is 
public  relations  director  of  Libbey- 


Owens-Ford  Glass  Company,  and  is 
president  of  the  Toledo  Rotary  Club 
and  first  vice  president  of  the  City 
Manager  League,  of  which  George 
Vradenburg,  To,  is  president. 

1916 

Miss  Ethel  Jane  Davis  sailed  on  the 
Queen  Mary  August  23,  for  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  to  accept  a position  in  the 
office  of  the  World’s  Council  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  is  enjoying  her  work 
and  co-workers  and  the  cosmopolitan 
surroundings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Baily  (Helen 
Davis)  have  moved  from  Chicago  to 
Philadelphia  where  Mr.  Davis  is  cir- 
culation manager  of  the  Farm  Journal 
and  The  Farmer's  Wife. 

1917 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Graham  (Jean 
Porter ),  missionaries  under  the  Presby- 
terian Board  to  Planaltina,  Brazil,  are 
home  on  furlough  with  their  four 
children,  Violet,  the  twins,  Janet  and 
Elizabeth,  and  Richard.  They  are  living 
in  Pittsburgh. 

1918 

Mrs.  S.  U.  FJorth  (Margaret  Wright) 
drove  to  Ohio  this  summer  to  visit  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.,  ’38,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Bookwalter  (Dorothy 
North,  x’40).  Her  son,  Stanley,  Jr., 
graduated  in  June  from  Mt.  Hermon 
School  and  is  now  a freshman  at  Colgate 
University. 

1919 

Wilbur  H.  Oda  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  June.  His  subject  was  “Realism 
in  the  Revue  de  Paris  (1829-1858)". 
He  is  teaching  at  Germantown  Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Irvin  G.  Spiesman  (Sonia 
Forthal ),  x’19,  is  now  at  home  in  River 
Forest,  Illinois,  after  a year  of  study  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1920 

Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Ellertson  (Ethel 
Becker)  and  family  of  Madison,  Ohio, 
were  weekend  guests  of  Mr.  ’21,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  Houseman  (Agnes  Lud- 
wig, Y8)  in  Medina,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Ellertson  finds  being  President  of  the 
P.  T.  A.  a full-time  job. 

1921 

Miss  Florence  Housely  enjoyed  a trip 
to  South  American  countries  and  the 
West  Indies  this  summer,  touring  with 
the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hamilton  took  her 
Omaha  debaters  to  Beverly  Hills  last 
June  for  the  National  Forensic  League 
Tournament.  They  stopped  at  Bryce 
and  Zion  on  the  trip  west  and  visited 
the  Fair,  Yosemite  Park,  and  Lake 
Tahoe  on  the  return  trip. 
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1923 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Hutchins  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  second  child 
and  first  son,  Francis  Gilman,  on 
October  29,  in  Berea,  Kentucky.  Dr. 
Hutchins  was  inaugurated  as  President 
of  Berea  College  on  November  25. 

Mrs.  William  Johnston  (Ada  Belle 
Travis ) and  her  husband  are  directing 
the  Gulf  Stream  School  at  Delray  Beach, 
Florida.  Their  daughter,  Judith,  is  ten. 

1925 

Rev.  Victor  Obenhaus,  Principal  of 
Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  Tennessee, 
was  preacher  at  Berea  College  Chapel 
on  November  19. 

1926 

J.  Howard  McMillen  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a full  professorship  at  Kansas 
State  College.  This  summer  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Reviews  of  Modern  Physics 
an  article  reviewing  the  field  of  electron- 
scattering. 

1927 

Mrs.  Paul  E.  Jones  (Dorothy  Landis) 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  arrived  in  New 
York  with  her  two  sons  on  September 
18,  and  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr. 
A.  M.,  ’98  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Landis, 
in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  with 
General  Motors,  left  Brazil  on  Novem- 
ber 28  to  join  his  family. 

Susan  Amelia  joined  Molly  and  Tom 
as  the  children  of  Dr.,  '25,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Williams  (Dorotha  Young) 
on  October  20,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Richard  Russell  Miller  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  C.  Miller  (Millicent 
Bate)  on  September  13  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  Martha  Bate  is  now  six,  and 
Barbara  Lee,  four. 

1928 

William  D.  Allen,  Jr.,  is  in  New 
York  City  on  a General  Education 
Board  Fellowship,  studying  at  Colum- 
bia and  the  David  Mannes  School. 

Rev.  R.  Pierce  Beaver  is  now  in 
Shanghai,  China,  as  business  manager 
for  a mission  there.  In  three  more  years, 
when  he  has  learned  more  about  China, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese  language, 
he  will  teach  at  Central  China  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Fisher  an- 
nounce the  arrival  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  November  23,  of  Alan  Washburn 
Fisher,  at  University  Hospital  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  McDaniel 
(Irene  Harris)  announce  the  addition  to 
the  staff  of  the  McDaniel  Studio  of 
Brooks  Oscar  McDaniel  on  October  4. 
Brooks  is  named  for  his  grandfathers 
and  in  about  the  year  ’57  expects  to 
join  the  third  generation  group  at 
Oberlin.  His  grandfather,  the  late  Rev. 


Oscar  E.  Harris,  graduated  from  the 
Seminary  in  1913. 

Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Leadbetter  (Helen 
Walrath)  has  a small  private  kinder- 
garten this  year  for  the  benefit  of  her 
four-year-old  son,  Eugene.  She  finds  she 
never  has  time  to  get  bored ! 


The  Girls’  Collegiate  School 
of  Claremont,  California 

Thorough  college  preparation  and 
general  courses:  art,  music,  drama. 
Small  classes.  Healthful  outdoor  life. 
Tennis . . Riding  . . . Swimming 

Spring  semester  opens  February  fifth 

Mary  A.  Edwards  Muriel  Sait 

Oberlin  Univ.  of  Toronto 

1102  Amherst  Ave.,  Claremont,  Cal. 

Meadowlark  School  for  Grades  2-6 


1930 

After  nine  years  with  the  Akron 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Roger  M.  Gray  resigned 
last  September  to  open  up  a business 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  specializing  in 
social  agency  publicity,  but  handling 
writing,  advertising,  mimeographing 
and  printing  commercially  too.  The 
company  is  known  as  Dupli-Print 
Services. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Holmes  Iden 
(Eugenia  ?{oble)  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  second  son,  Frank  Noble  Iden,  on 
September  21,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Last  summer  Miss  Marian  Ann 
Plitt  had  a fellowship  to  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Workshop  at  Mills 
College,  Oakland,  California,  and  en- 
joyed it  very  much.  This  summer  she 
took  life  easy  and  went  to  Florida, 
Cuba,  and  the  Caribbean,  studying 
art,  especially  architecture.  She  took 
her  candid  camera  and  got  some  good 
pictures. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Williams 
announce  the  birth  of  Linda  Gail  on 
October  18,  in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Bernard  Gladieux  is  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  a specialist  in  administrative  pro- 
cedures. 

Carol  May  Clark  was  born  on 
October  20,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Clark  (Ruth  Kleinbohl). 

1931 

Miss  Alice  M.  Clements  has  recently 
accepted  the  position  of  occupational 
therapist  in  the  Convalescent  Home  of 
the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Society  for  Crippled 
Children. 

H.  Stoddard  Curtis  is  employed  as  a 
psychologist  with  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Child  Welfare  Board  in  Cleveland  and 


is  acting  as  a vocational  and  placement 
counseloi.  He  is  writing  a thesis  for 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  which  he  will  re- 
ceive from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  Williams  (Mardi 
Andrews)  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hungerford  (M.  Zoe  Stech^ 
35)  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  for  several 
days  this  summer  at  their  home  in 
Huntington,  Indiana. 

Miss  Bertha  Barber  was  married  on 
June  15,  to  Rev.  Virgil  Oyer,  and  they 
are  now  serving  as  missionaries  among 
the  mountain  people  of  central  Ten- 
nessee. 

Edwin  H.  Shedd,  father  of  Mrs. 
George  Hemingway,  Jr.  (Susan  Shedd) 
died  November  27,  while  at  work  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

1932 

Miss  Maxine  L.  Snyder  and  Dr. 
Stanbery  J.  FJichols  were  married  on 
August  24,  in  Medina,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Nichols  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  in  June.  She  is  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Alpha 
Xi  Delta  sorority.  After  a short  trip  to 
Bermuda  the  couple  are  at  home  in 
Medina. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bettendge 
(Barbara  Dawson,  ’33)  drove  to  both 
Fairs  this  summer,  although  their  goal 
was  actually  Spring  Valley,  New  York, 
where  they  both  took  a six  weeks’ 
course  in  eurhythmy.  They  hailed  many 
Oberlinites  en  route,  especially  in  Ohio 
where  they  attended  the  wedding  of 
Stanbery  FJichols  and  the  christening  of 
the  son  of  Mr.,  ’33,  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
D.  Anderson.  After  9000  miles  of 
driving  they  were  glad  to  be  back  in 
Santa  Barbara  for  another  year. 

Miss  M.  Isabel  Smith  had  an  en- 
joyable trip  to  the  San  Francisco  Fair 
this  summer,  going  by  way  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
returning  to  Cleveland  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  with  stops  at  Banff 
and  Lake  Louise. 

OKTS  1932 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Croysdale 
(Charlotte  Wolcott)  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Cantrell 
(Sabra  Philips)  of  North  East,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McIntosh 
(Eleanor  Meehl,  OKTS'31),  of  Wesley- 
ville,  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Mary  Mar' 
garett  Kerr  of  Cadiz,  Ohio;  and  Miss 
Helen  Holtham,  of  North  East,  Pennsyl- 
vania, spent  the  weekend  of  October  28 
as  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Pears  (Isabel  Hartman)  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  While  there  they  saw 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lloyd  (Dorothy 
Trevaskis,  OKTS’33)  who  showed 
movies  of  their  young  son.  Mrs. 
Cantrell  and  Mrs.  Pears  have  private 
kindergartens  in  their  homes.  Miss 
Kerr  teaches  in  Cadiz  and  Miss  Holtham 
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in  North  East.  Miss  Holtham  spent 
eleven  weeks  this  summer  touring 
Europe. 

1933 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  N.  Jones 
(Jean  Boyd ) announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  son,  Christopher  Holden,  on 
July  7,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Helen  Grant  has  accepted  a 
position  on  the  faculty  of  Russell  Sage 
College  in  the  nursing  training  depart- 
ment. 

Elizabeth  Meriam  Herrick  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  B.  Herrick 
(Marjorie  Men am)  on  May  20.  Eliza- 
beth has  a sister,  Barbara,  aged  2J-2 
years. 

Miss  Eloise  E.  Ranney,  x'33,  is 
teaching  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Robert  Volk  Howell  was  born  to 
Mr.,  '32,  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Howell 
(Edith  Volk)  on  October  3,  in  Burling- 
ton, Vermont.  Dr.  Howell  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology  at  Middlebury 
College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Volk 
(M ary  Louise  Matteson)  announce  the 
birth  of  Clarke  Richard  Volk  on 
July  30. 

1934 

Miss  Sarah  Louise  Crawford  is  now 
living  in  Philadelphia  and  is  working 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to- 
ward the  B.  S.  in  Education  degree. 

Isaac  S.  H.  Metcalf  is  completing  his 
work  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Western 
Reserve  University  this  year,  having 
been  given  a year's  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Citadel  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

A daughter,  Pamella,  was  born  on 
November  17,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis 
Farley  (Elizabeth  Grabill)  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Ethelbert  V.  Grabill,  ’96, 
and  niece  of  Elliott  V.  Grabill,  '32. 

1935 

David  J.  Chester  is  a psychologist 
with  the  Cuyahoga  County  Child 
Welfare  Board  in  Cleveland  and  acts 
as  vocational  and  placement  counselor. 
He  is  also  studying  at  Western  Reserve 
University  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

At  a recent  party  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  a sizable  group  of 
Oberlinites  got  together.  Among  them 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  B.  Denny 
(Clara  Guerry,  ’34),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Molnar  (Marian  Drew),  ’36, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hamilton  (Dorothy 
Pierce)  and  Mr.,  ’33,  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Frazer  (Elizabeth  Hart,  ’36). 

Miss  Eleanor  Greene  and  Donald 
White  were  married  on  June  14,  in 
Fairchild  Chapel  in  Oberlin,  with 
Dean  Bosworth  officiating.  Before  the 
ceremony  Mr.,  '34  and  Mrs.  George 


Hardesty  (Helen  Murphy,  ’36),  gave  a 
half  hour  organ  and  violin  recital.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  White  spent  the  summer  at 
Camp  Pemigewassett  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  Mr.  White  was  instructor 
in  crafts  and  photography.  They  are 
now  living  in  Oberlin  where  Mr.  White 
is  teacher  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  in 
the  Oberlin  High  School. 

Edward  Lodziesl{i,  who  was  reported 
to  be  in  Gydenia,  Poland,  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Germany  and  Poland,  has  been  an- 
nounced as  safe  in  Danzig.  He  had  been 
working  for  a Polish  shipping  company 
in  Gydenia. 

William  R.  Howell,  Jr.,  is  teaching 
History  at  the  Bradford  Academy, 
Bradford,  Vermont. 

1936 

Warren  S.  Kelley  will  be  an  interne 
at  Lakeside  Hospital  in  Cleveland  for 
the  next  two  years  beginning  in  June, 
1940.  The  Lakeside  Hospital  is  one  of 
the  University  Hospitals  of  Cleveland. 

Miss  Barbara  Rowland  is  working 
as  hard  and  fast  as  she  can  for  “Union 
Now"  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Paul  Wassemch  received  her 
Master’s  degree  in  “Religion  and  the 
Arts"  from  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  At  the  same  time  her  hus- 
band graduated  from  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Cbrifitmag  Club 

Are  you  one  who  has  en- 
joyed the  use  of  a Christ- 
mas Club?...  If  so,  you 
know  their  advantages. 
If  not,  we  invite  you  to 
come  in  today  and  learn 
how  this  systematic 
method  of  saving  will 
benefit  you. 

THE  PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


TOILETRIES  for  CHRISTMAS 

OUR  STOCK  IS  COMPLETE 

Arden 

Lucien  LeLong 
Yardley’s 
Corday 

Oldspice 

n U I V’C  CORNER 
U n LT  O DRUG  STORE 

Oberlin 


They  are  now  living  in  Hicksville, 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Wassenich  is  minister 
of  the  Disciples  Church. 

1937 

Miss  Frances  Sherman  is  employed 
as  an  Assistant  at  the  Yerkes  Obser- 
vatory in  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
where  she  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  last  June. 

William  D.  Tibbetts  is  in  the  West- 
inghouse  Graduate  Student  Training 
Course  through  which  all  college  men 
taken  on  by  the  company  are  required 
to  go  before  being  given  regular  assign- 
ments in  the  company.  He  will  be  thus 
engaged  for  nine  months  or  a year  dur- 
ing which  time  he  will  attend  special 
classes  and  gain  experience  in  various 
company  offices  and  plants.  This  sum- 
mer he  was  at  the  Westinghouse  exhib- 
it at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

William  W.  Davis  is  working  as  a 
Junior  Accountant  for  Lybrand,  Ross 
Brothers,  and  Montgomery,  Certified 
Public  Accountants  in  their  San 
Francisco,  California,  office. 

1938 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  N.  Stevens 
(Stephanie  Kinsley ) have  finished  their 
work  in  the  department  of  Geography 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  have 
moved  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Porter  has  accepted  a 
position  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Miss  Dorothy  Pfingstag  and  Charles 
J.  Meek,  were  married  on  June  15.  Mrs. 
Meek  is  a graduate  of  U.  C.  L.  A.,  and 
was  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  Steuben  County,  Indiana.  They 
traveled  to  the  East  Coast,  studied  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  visited 
California,  the  Fair,  and  Yellowstone 
Park.  Mr.  Meek  is  Director  of  Instru- 
mental Music  at  the  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women,  Millidgeville, 
Georgia. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Helen 
Whiting  Pond  to  Harold  Deane  Burns, 
'32,  was  announced  on  October  9,  in 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


Peace  of  j \J[ind 


Business  affairs  in  order  . . . freedom  from  burdensome  detail  . . . 
these  benefits  come  to  many  men  and  women  of  means,  through 
the  estate  management  services  of  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company. 
Nearly  50  years  of  Cleveland  Trust  experi- 
ence are  available  for  the  management  of 
investments,  properties,  businesses,  and 
other  phases  of  estate  care. 

Ask  a Cleveland  Trust  Company  repre- 
sentative to  explain  this  service  or  write 
for  booklet  “Unusual  Group  Judgment  to 
Protect  Your  Estate,  Income,  Family”. 


Che  Clevelan6  Crust  Company 


